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LETTER I. 
Mr DEAR $18, 


| London, Sept. 1794. 
Tu E intereſt which you take in the 


welfare of ſome perſons in your neigh- 


bourhood, is, I am convinced, your motive 
for wiſhing to have from me an early opi- 
nion on the ſubject of Emigration to Ame- 
rica—You are deſirous of being enabled to 


inform the little country gentleman, who 


B | pines 
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1 
pines with regret at the ſuperior appearance | 
of his more opulent neighbour, that even 
in America, Republican America, riches 
confer diſtinction; and that however the 
laws may breathe equality, uſage and the 
manners of private life (more powerful 
than law among perſons of any condition) 
point out that rank which each individual 
is to hold in ſociety ; and that a reſpect for 
ſubordination is a uſeful leſſon, which may 
be acquired with more eaſe and leſs ex- 
pence by remaining at home, than in 
croſſing the Atlantic: fuch a perſon may 
indeed free himſelf from the diſtinctions of 
ſociety, but he muſt previouſly retreat into 
the deſarts of the 80 Further, you 

with to inform the ingenious, artiſan, that, | 
in emigrating, he cannot be certain of en- 
couragement, and that numbers as ihgent- 
OUS as himſelf are conſtantly returning for 
want of employment. Nor will you fail to 


ſuggeſt 


C83 
ſuggeſt to the huſbandman, that land may 
be purchaſed too dear, even if given gratis 
to him, when it requires the labour of 
years to force ſcanty crops from grounds 
indifferently cleared, and where the vapours 
exhaling from a new damp ſoil, now for | 
the firſt time expoſed to the influence of 
the ſun, are certain of entailing on the cul- 
tivators, agues, and other enervating dif> 
orders. | 

II, Sir, I can ſuceeed in aſſiſting you to 
impreſs theſe truths on the minds of per- 
ſons ſuch as I have deſcribed, by the ac- 

counts I &n tranſmit to you, I ſhall exPe- 
rience ſome portion of that ſatisfaction, 

| which an ingenuous mind muſt feel, in the 
conſciouſneſs of having ſaved thoſe, whom 
advice can influence, from ruin, 

I will ſuppoſe the dangers of the ſea 
eſcaped, and that our emigrant is landed 
half-ſtarved at New York—You will pro- 
| B 2 D bably 
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bably ſmile at the expreſſion half-Aarwed ay 
an exaggeration, but it is what in fact uſu- 
ally happens. 

How it came to paſs that ſeamen have 
obtained a character for extraordinary ge- 
nerolity, I know not; but certain I am, 
from my own experience, and the teſti- 
mony of others, that there does not exiſt a 
more ſordid penurious race than the caps 
tains of paſſage and merchant veſſels. The 
proviſtons they in general lay in are not 
only inferior in quality, but ſo ſcanty in 
quantity, that I have known, even in the 
courſe of a ſhort voyage, every comfortable 
article to fail before one half of the Voyage 
had been completed ; ia this caſe there can 
be no reſource but the common ſhip pro- 
viſion, namely, ſalt-beef and pork, ſo im- 
pregnated with brine, that perſons accuſ- 
tomed to the common decencies of life 
cannot be prevailed on to uſe them, but in 


the laſt extremity. 
One 


f 
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One alternative alone is left them, that 
of putting up with meſſes eompoſed of oat- 
meal and molaſſes, or dumplins. | 

This Laſſure you is no aggravated ſtate- 
ment; I ſpeak from experience; and I can 
further aſſure you, that [ have known gen! 
tlemen of undoubted veracity, who, from 
the parſimonious diſpoſition of the captain; 
muſt have periſhed for abſolute want of any 
kind of proviſions, had bi 85 80 two _ 
longer at ſea, ee Wa 
The indifferent treatment which 1 am 
going to relate, I myſelf experienced,” 

The Captain dof the veſſel in which I 
failed from England, acquainted me, when 
I applied to him for a paſſage, that he was 
not much accuſtomed- to take paſſengers, 
and that if I ſailed with him, I muſt ſupply 
myſelf ; at the ſame time adding, that what- 
ever quantity of live ſtock! and liquors I 
laid in, he would procure as much more 
B 3 on 
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1 i 
on his own account, This arrangement 
appeared to me perfectly ſatisfactory ; but 
behold, in a day or two after we had failed, 
I diſcovered that he had not purchaſed an 
ounce of freſh proviſions on his own aC- 
count, nor a ſingle bottle of wine. 
You know, my dear Sir, that I have ag 
much of the ſocial principle about me as 
moſt men; but here was a diſtreſſing di- 
lemma, I was every day to ſit down ta 
table with the Captain and his two. ſons, 
who had no other entertainment but t that of 
ſalt-beef or pork. To make a ſolitary feaſt 
is not in my nature, 1 therefore always 
cauſed them to participate with me. Thoſe 
who have been at ſea with the proſpect of 
a long voyage, and a perfect diſtaſte to ſalt 
proviſions, know the value of ſuch a ſacri- 
fice, I could not occaſionally avoid feeling 
ſome indignation ariſe within me at this 
paltry breach of faith, which the peculiar 
| | ſituation 


$6 PP 
ſituation we were in alone rendered impor- 
tant. In addition to this, ſome of the ſailors 


ſtole half my wine. Can you conceive that 
under all theſe circumſtances, the Captain 


made a difficulty of letting me have water 


for my poultry ? and yet nothing is more 


true than that he abſolutely took merit to 


himſelf for letting me havg, it, VO. 


that water was invaluable at ſea, 


} 


The knowledge of a number of ſimilar | 


caſes authoriſes me to adviſe thoſe whom 


buſineſs requires to take long voyages, 


never to truſt to that ſupply which the 
Captain affords, but always to have addi- 
tional conveniences, ſuch as a ſmall caſe of 


cordial liquors, ſeagoe, preſerved fruits, ad- 


ditional wine, tea and ſugar of ſuperior 


quality, portable ſoup, and a good ſtock of 


| thoſe biſcuits which our bakers diſtinguiſh 
by the name of American, I know no article 


more neceſſary than this laſt—little matters 
| 3: - of 


CVT ä 

of this kind, where ladies are concerned, are 
abſolutely indiſpenſible. In almoſt every 
ſtep we take in life ſome degree of caution 
is requiſite, but i in few more than in che 
ſelection of the perſon under whoſe guid- 
| ance and protection we place ourſelves in 
a voyage; I ſay protection, becauſe it is in 
the power of thoſe perſons, who have the 
command of veſlels, to render your time, if 
they are perverſe, extremely uncomfortable, 
Elevated from the loweſt ſtations, as they 
generally are, to the command of a ſhip, 
and unacquainted with thoſe decorums | 
which obtain among the better orders of 
ſociety, they eſteem command as a licence 
for outrage, and have frequently been 
guilty of the moſt enormous, 

What prudence would ſuggeſt on ſuch 
an occaſion i Is, to get a\friend to introduce 
you to a reſpectable merchant of the port 
from whence you fail, and for him to ne- 


goclate 


60 

gociate the buſineſs of the paſſage with the 

3 captain; this will prove the ſteadieſt check 
; on the conduct of the latter, who is natu- 
rally ſolicitous to ſupport his character with 
mercantile men. Another caution is alſo 
material, on the conduct neceſſary to adopt 
to thoſe who are paſſengers with you. The 
perſon who undertakes a long voyage 4 
ought to lay in a double fleck of his uſual 4 
complacency—the ſituation requires it; there | 


are ſo many inconveniences to ſuſtain, the 
conveniences are ſo few, and ſo many op- 
poſite pretenſions to encounter, that unleſs 
| a man knows when and how to yield, he 
will paſs but a ſorry time of it. Every per- 
ſon who is a cabin paſlenger, be his rank 


or condition in life what it may, ſtarts with 
an equal claim to attention, and will often 

enforce it without a ſtrict regard to the 
etiquettes of refined ſociety.—The grievance 
however molt to be apprehended is, that in 
7 a groupe, 
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a groupe, which is uſually a motley one, one 
or two troubleſome characters may be found, 
whole jarrings and competitions ſhall diſ- 
turb the harmony of the whole. Such men 
frequently, without any pretenſion, aſſume 
the moſt diſguſting airs of conſequence 

ſpeak in the moſt impoſing tone, of | the 
connections they have left behind, and the 

property they carry with them aware that 
character and ſituation cannot then be ſeru- 


tinized, they take a temporary credit for the 


beſt—and, by their whole deportment, ſeem 

determined to evince, that whatever opi- 
nion the world they have left might enter- 
tain, that whither they are going ſhould be 


prepared to think highly of them, from the 


report of their companions in the voyage. 
: Need I mention that ſuch characters 
ſhould, as much as the ſituation will admit, 
be kept at arm's length ? how ſhall I expreſs 
the contempt which the conduct of ſuch men 
| | has 


. | 

has excited in me ? whom I have known, on 
being oppoſed in converſation, to propoſe an 
immediate duel, in a place where they were 
well aware it would not be permitted, and 
afterwards ſhrinking into a very ſmall com- 
paſs, and by conceſſion diſarming reſentment, 
when the proſpect of land convinced them 

that chaſtiſement was ſoon to be apprehend- 
. ed, and that their pretenſions had only to 
be examined to become ridiculous, 

Few ſituations can be more melancholy 
than that of the ſteerage paſſengers (among 
whom are comprehended the redemption- 
ers): they are pent up together in a narrow 
place; if they have any bedding, they mult | 
furniſh it themſelves ; and I can with truth 
aſſure you, that I have ſeen ſome of them 


ſitting below on the cables that are coiled 
up, when the fnall diſtance from the deck 


- would not permit them to remain erect even 
in that poſture. The horrors of ſuch a ſitua- 


tion 
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6 1 ) 
tion in a winter's paſſage can ſcarcely be 
deſcribed. Without fire, without comforts, 
and ſcantily provided even with common 
neceſſaries, nothing can add to the miſery of 
the ſcene, unleſs it be the conſideration that 
women and children are often in the num 
ber of the ſufferers ; if any thing could be 
conceived to aggravate their diſtreſs, it is 
that many of theſe poor people, who return 
from America, ' dread the ridicule and re- 


proaches of their relations and acquain- 


tance, for having left friends and family 


in ſearch of- ideal wealth, and thus waſted 


in idle wanderings, that means, which would 


have given energy and effect to their induſ- 


try, if exerciſed at home. 
Believe me to be, 
&c, &c. 
Note. — The price of a paſſage from Lon- 
don to New Vork or Philadelphia, is thirty 
guineas to a cabin paſſenger, who is provided 


with 


a3) 


with every thing, bedding excepted; return- 
ing he pays twenty-five. The reaſon of this 


diſtinction is, that ſtock is laid in ſomewhat | 


cheaper in thoſe places than in London; 
and that, weſterly winds being more preva- 
lent than any others, ſhorter paſſages are 
uſually made from America than to it. A 
mattreſs will be found more convenient and 
portable for a voyage, than a bed of fea- 
thers. From the other Engliſh ports, and 
from thoſe of Scotland and Ireland, a paſ- 
ſage may be obtained on more reaſonable 
terms, with the exception of Falmouth; 
thoſe who embark at that port, in the Eng- 
liſh Packet for New York, paying forty 


guineas. 
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LETTER II. 
London, September =, 1794. 
DEAR SIR, | | 


: 'T ar pation for novelty which. more 
or leſs affects every human mind, whoſe 
_ elaſtic ſpring has not been broken by repeat- 
ed diſappointments, uſually ſupports the 
ſpirits of adventurers on their arrival in 
America. The firſt object is to recruit their 
ſtrength after the fatigues of the voyage; 
letters of recommendation are preſented, 
and invitations received and accepted 
churches, ſteeples, public walks, and the 
theatre all viſited and admired, till things 
become ſo familiar that one feels preciſely 
as if one were at home, and then the charm 
ceaſes !—Languor ſteals on apace: to en- 

counter 


[og > * 


. 


counter this, friends are conſulted how the 


object of the voyage is to be beſt accom- 
pliſhed, namely, to ſettle in the country, and 
purchaſe an eſtate (I muſt now be under- 


| ſtood as deſcribing the progreſs of the gentle- 


man emigrant): one praiſes the State of Ver- 
mont, it is pointed out as a rifing State; 
another votes for an eſtabliſhment in the 
Jerſeys, or Pennſylvania, as being always 
lure of a market for produce ; a third re- 
ads that of New York itſelf, and 
hints, that he has a friend with a property to 
diſpoſe of that would ſuit him exactly, and, 
what is better than all, this friend is the moſt 
conſcientious man in all America at ſtriking 
a bargain; all the reſt of your * declare 
for Kentucky; in a word, a ſettlement in 


| Kentucky ſeems to be the rage of the day 


in both worlds, from the auctioneer in 


Hyde's coffee-houſe at New York, who, in 


diſpoſing 


* 


4 
diſpoſing of a lot, dwells on its buffaloes, its 
Ohio, the depth and mellowneſs of its ſoil, 
to Dr. Prieſtley at Hackney; all are loud 
in praiſe of Kentucky. Of Kentucky I ſhall | 


ſpeak in another place, We, are told that 


© in a multitude of counſellors there is ſafe- 
ty, but here it produces nothing but per- 
plexity, the emigrant is divided in his 
choice ; as he wiſhes his eſtabliſhment to be 
permanent, he probably determines to judge 
for himſelf, and commences with making 
the tour of Vermont . This is an inland 
State, which, at the cloſe of the American 
war, aſſociated itſelf with the others, in 


- oppoſition to Britain: it lies north of the 


Note. — ſhall at preſent confine myſelf 
to the views of the gentleman who emi- 
grates, and afterwards touch on thoſe points 
which are peculiar to the ſhopkeeper, the 


artiſan, and farmer. 


State 


55 n 

State of New Vork. The principal town 
in Vermont is that of Burlington; it conſiſts 
of a few wooden houſes, neat in their con- 
ſtruction, but which could hold out no in- 
ducement, in either the town or neighbours» 
hood, to any perſon beyond the ordinary 
rank in life to ſettle. Its inhabitants ſeem 
to derive their {ſupport from what they call 
keeping tavern, paltry ſhopkeepjng, or 
working as carpenters ; in England ibwould 
be conſidered as a ſmall village. Through 
a great part of the country there are no re- 
gular roads for any carriage, being moſtly 
—narrow tracks, cut through the woods, where 
either man or horſe runs continual riſk of 
ſtumbling, from the number of ſtumps of 
underwood, which have been but imper- 
fectly cleared away. Part of this State is 
bordered by Lake Champlain, which com- 
municates with Canada ; hence a few of the 
| inhabitants derive an occaſional profit from | 
C a con- 


5 
D 
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à contraband trade in furs, for xhich there 
is a great demand in the neighbouring 

States, for the uſe of hatters and others. 
On a ſurvey of this State, the Emigrant 
perceives, that he could not poſſibly pur- 
chaſe any eſtabliſhment that would ſuit 
him, without giving up every hope of ade- 
quate ſociety. True, he has relinquiſhed that 
of Europe; but he is not therefore prepared 
to aſſociate with thoſe, whoſe thoughts are 
little elevated beyond the attainment of a 
moderate ſubſiſtence, and whoſe ideas are as 

wild as the woods that ſurround them. 
Verment is therefore abandoned by him: 
all idea of ſettling in the provinces of New 
England is precluded, by the information 
he receives, that thoſe countries are in a 
higher ſtate of cultivation than any other 
part of America, and conſequently that a 


ſingle farm of any extent would coſt him 
that ſum with which he expects to purchaſe 
| a con- 


( 19 ) 
a conſiderable tract of land; he retraces his 
ſteps towards New York, and by the _ 
krrive at Albany. 
Albany is an ancient Dutch ſettlement, 
and its inhabitzays retain all the manners 
of their European progenitors. 
An inquiſitive mind often forms, from 
minute circumſtances, ideas general and juſt; 
At Albany, the doors of moſt of the houſes 
are divided: if you have buſineſs with the 
maſter of a family, the upper part is thrown 
open, but there is no paſſing the barrier 
which the lower part oppoſes to you—it is 
kept cloſe bolted : in this manner your buſi- 
neſs is arranged, | 
 Ought a man to be accuſed of preſump- 
tion, who would from hence conclude, that 
the inhabitants were in general ſelfiſh and 
inhoſpitable, and that fociety muſt be at a 
low ebb in Albany? Whilſt here, a pleaſant 
anecdote was related to me: An Engliſh 


C3. farmæ 
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farmer and his wife had arrived in this city, 
with the idea of ſettling in its neighbour- 
hood. The people at the inn where they 
reſided had remarked their attachment to 
London bottled porter, of which on an 
average they drank more than a dozen a 
day: in conſequence of this, the maſter of 
the inn had put all the cellars of the retailers 
of that liquor in 4 fate of requiſition. The 
farmer had already made ſome progreſs 
towards a purchaſe, when, returning one 
day, and demanding his uſual beverage, he 
was informed that he had drunk them dry. 
Finding this to be the caſe, and that no ſup- 
ply could be obtained, regardleſs of the half- 
finiſhed bargain, the farmer and his wife 
fairly took their flight to ſome og region 
more fertile in malt.” 

There is in the e of this 
eity a conſiderable tract of ground, in a 
high ſtate of cultivation; the proprictor of 


"PIR , >: 
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it is a gentleman of Dutch extraction, of 
the name of Van Raſſalaef; he is ſtyled, 
as an honourable diſtinction, the Grand Pa- 
tron—probably the forefathers - of his pre- 
ent tenants emigrated under the guidance 
of his anceſtor, This tract lies on either 
bank of Hudſon's River, and brings in a 
conſiderable income. This river is navi- 
gable from Troy, a town ten miles above 
this city, to New Vork; the diſtance from 
hence by water to New York is about 180 
_ where you uſually arrive in three days. 

Our Emigrant is once more landed at 
New Vork, and has received one piece of i in- 
ſtruction by his tor; viz. that though trees 
increaſe the value of an eſtate in England,! it 
is far otherwiſe in America, His friends are 
again conſulted : he determines on making 
a our through | all the States, and proceeds 
ſouthward to Georgia: he is everywhere, 
from his deſcription as a man of property, 


C3 who 
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who wiſhes to purchaſe land, received with 
reſpect; but everywhere finds, when he 
comes to touch on the ſubj ect of purchaſe- 
money, notwithſtanding all the hoſpitality 
he experiences, that the demand exceeds 
what he had been prepared to expect; nor 
can he help ſuſpecting that a part of this 
excels is to be attributed to the circums 
ſtance of his being a ſtranger. Independent 
of this, he perceives, from the extreme heat 
of the climate, that though Negroes might 
work his eſtate, he muſt paſs the greateſt 
part of his time in recluſe languor and 
laſßtude, deprived, of that wholeſome in- 
vigorating exerciſe to which he had been 
aceuſtomed in England. It is true, in the 
ſouthern parts of America, the manners of 
the inhabitants approach nearer to thoſe of 
a the Europeans than. in any other, as it has 
| been the cuſtom for the better claſs to ſend 
their children there for education. So ex- 


ceſſive 


„ 
ceſlive is the heat in thoſe parts, that, inde- 
pendent of the indolence which it occaſions, 
it appears to have made conſiderable im- 
preſſion on the human frame.—In the Ca- 
rolinas and Virginia, the inhabitants have 
no appearance of what we term complexion; 
their bodies are waſted away by a continual 
perſpiration, which brings on an early old 
age. The men are deemed old after forty 
years, and the women after thirty. 

If there were no other obſtacle, this alone 
would be ſufficient to prevent many mo- 
dern ſettlements in the Southern States, — 
No man of common ſenſe can be ſuppoſed 
yoluntarily to make choice of a country for 
eſtabliſhment, where the climate has a ten- 
dency to abridge his own life, and that of 
his children, of one-third of their natural 
duration, 3 : 

From theſe and other inconveniences, the 


views of emigrants (commercial ones ex- 
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cepted) are uſually confined to eſtabliſh- 
ments in one of the five following States, 
Vermont, New York, New Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, and Kentucky. Of Vermont 
] have already ſpoken as not likely, in its 
preſent ſituation, to intereſt the attention of 
a man of any property; all the other States, 
with the exception of Kentucky, are in ge- 
neral in a forward ſtate of cultivation in 
the neighbourhood of the principal towns ; 
this remark particularly- applies to Jerſey 
and Pennſylvania, If the Emigrant pur- 
chaſes property in the vicinity of New York, | 
Philadelphia, &c. for the fake of ſociety, 
he in a great meaſure counteracts thoſe 
views with which he left Europe; for, be- 
ing in a high ſtate of cultivation, it ſells 
proportionably dear. The general object of 
ſuch perſons is to purchaſe unculti vated 
grounds at a cheap rate, which are expect- 
ed eventually to turn out cduſiderably ad- 
8 vantageous 
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| vantageous to the family of the purchaſer, 


who uſually takes ſome families with him, 


for the purpoſe of colonizing. * tai 


When I conſider the ordinary habits is 


a gentleman, and a man of education, moſt 
ſtrenuouſly would I diſſuade ſuch a man 
from this attempt. The ardour of enter- 
priſe would ſoon abate, and the ſtumps of 
trees continue moſt ſteadily fixed in his 
grounds, baffling every hope of abundant 
harveſts, till, in the lapſe of many years, 
they grew rotten in the earth. The roots 
of the numerous trees ſpread ſo whde that 
they take up much the greater part of 
a field, and, in addition, act as powerful 
ſuckers, to draw off the ſtrength of the ſoil 
for their ſupport from thoſe patches of 
ground which are clear, and in which crops 
can be ſown, The price of labour is ſo 
dear in America, that any attempt to dig 
out thoſe ſtumps would be attended with 


an 


+ 6 ') 

an expence which no profit to be expect- 
ed could recompenſe. Various trials have 
been made, by the ſkilful in mechanics, to 
aid this purpoſe, but in vain ; the various 
direction of the roots, the quantity of earth 
to be ſet in motion, and the injury which 
any inſtrument would receive from the 
ſtones and hard ſubſtances it muſt encoun- 
ter, have cauſed the hope of obtaining any 
effectual aſſiſtance from the mechanic pow- 
ers, in this effort, to be given up. That en- 
gine which was ſaid to have had the moſt 
practical ſucceſs, was an invention of the 
celebrated Sir William Johnſon, who tried 
it ſome years back in Canada, The prin- 
ciple he proceeded on was a juſt one; but 
it was found, that this engine would re- 
quire ſo much aſſiſtance to work it, as 
would render it unprofitable—as ai curio- 
fity it is worthy of mention. . 


In that very ſcientific work, intitled © Jef- 
3 ferſon's 


4 
ferſon's Notes, the author ſuppoſes that 
; moſt farms in America have had three 
maſters, Firſt, the poor needy adventurer, 
whoſe labour, and that of his family, make 
- ſome progreſs in cultivation, by levelling 
trees, grubbing up a few odd ſtumps here 
and there, and building a * log-houſe for 
their reſidence. In a few years he per- 
ceives that induſtry alone will not avail, — 
Anew adyenturer preſents himſelf, who has 
ſome property : he purchaſes the intereſt of 
the firſt (who is enabled to renew his labour 
with the aid of a ſmall capital), and thus 
becomes the ſecond proprietor of the farm. 


Note. 
* A log-houſe is one, the walls of which 
are compoſed of trunks of trees in a rude 
ſtate, cut to a certain length, and faſtened by 
wooden pins; the crevices are ſtopped by 
{ome kind of ordinary cement. | 
1 1 5 This 
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This man fences in the grounds, divides 
them into fields, clears a greater tract of 
land, erects a new and better houſe with a 


barn, plants an orchard, and ſtocks the farm L 
with cattle, who contribute to manure it. 
This man alſo, either through a paſſion for 
novelty, an advantageous offer, or ſome 
other cauſe, is induced to diſpoſe of his 
| farm.—The third owner is uſually a man 
who has a capital ſufficient for every pur- 
poſe of farming : he gives his new acquiſi - 
tion, in the courſe of a few years, every ad- 
vantage of which it is capable, and, building 
a better houſe, becomes the fixed perma- 
nent proprietor of the ſoil.— Such has been 
the progreſs of cultivation in America. 
The eye of a maſter effects much, and 


without it nothing could be done in this 
country; but how far the unremitting at- 
tention which this implies, would ſuit with 
8 de Habits of a man poſſeſſed of a moderate 

1 independ- 


6 
independence in England, and a cultivated 
mind, leave thoſe to determine who are 
acquainted with the ſtate of American 
ſociety, We have heard of a Franklin, a 
Jefferſon, and a Hamilton ; but men ſo en- 


dowed are rarely to be met, and are uſual- 


ly reſident in the great towns, occupied by 
the affairs of official departments; whilſt 
our Emigrant, cut off in a back ſettlement 
from the endearing charm of ſocial con- 
verſe, reaps ſcanty harveſts, to turn which 
to account, he muſt convey them to a diſ- 
tant market—His mind, ſuperior to that of 
his neighbours, in vain looks for an in- 
terchange of ſentiment— His opinions are 
either not underſtood, or become matter of 
ridicule to thoſe around him. The mind 
fraught with intelligence which it cannot 
communicate, preys on itſelf—it loathes the 
preſent, and deſponds as to the future.— 
Should it turn to books, it proves matter of 


— 
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„ 
aggravation— It increaſes a ſtore already 
become burthenfome. | 

When ſuch a man looks on his children 
ſpringing up to maturity with uncultivated 
minds and awkward manners, how muſt 
he regret the raſhneſs which drove him to 
ſeek for happineſs in the woods, which cut 
them off from the ordinary chances of edu- 


cation, and rendered them as altens in the 


eyes of their natural connections in Eng- 
land ! | . | 

Writers on the ſubje& of America are 
wont to be laviſh in their praiſes of this 
country ; but he who has been fecluded 
from the cheerful haunts of men, will ſoon 
think that *a blade of graſs is everywhere 
the ſame ;'—that the proſpect of hill and 
dale, mountain and valley, is to be found 
in Europe as well as America; and that if 
our navigable rivers are not equal to thoſe 
of that country, they convey to us more of 
the 
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the comforts and elegancies of life. Finally, 

he will be ſenſible that it is ſociety alone 

which gives a colour to exiſtence ; chat in | 
every clime may be obtained the mere ſuf- Y 
tenance which ſupports animal life ; but 
that it is intellectual communication alone 
that diſtinguiſhes us from the world of 
brutes. | | 
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LETTER III 


DEAR SIR, 
London, * 1594 


I a gentleman emigrates from England 


ſingle, without a family, I would recom? 


mamend to him, on his arrival at New York, 


to fix himſelf at the Tontine coffee-houle ; 


5 he will find as elegant accommodations at 


this hotel as in any in London it is gene- 
rally conſidered as the beſt in the United 
States. If he declares his intention of con- 


tinuing any time, he may ſtipulate for very 


reaſonable terms. I have been informed 


that a ſingle perſon may be accommodated 


with a handſome apartment and board at 


the rate of between ſeventy or eighty 
pounds a year, wine and porter excepted 


every thing will be ſerved in the neateſt 


I | manner. 


CHE)” 5 
manner. The dinner, which is in ordinary, 
uſually conſiſts of from twelve to ſixteen 
diſhes. An advantage peculiar to this 
houſe is, that it is frequented by all genteel 
ſtrangers, and the ſuperior gentlemen of the 


town, ſo that whatever benefit can be de- 
rived from information is here to be ob- 
tained, | NET 

. The maſter of the Contine is Mr. Hyde, 
a native of England; I have ſeldom ſeen 
any man better qualified for ſuch a ſituation, 


I do not know any other coffee-houſe 

worthy of mention in New York. 

Another mode of living in this city is, to 
take board and lodging in a private family. 
There are many houſes of this deſcription: 
the beſt is that of Mrs. Loring in the Braad 
Way ; for accommodation in this family you 
pay ſeven dollars a week, wine and porter 
excepted. The uſual rates are from four to 
ſix dollars; the beſt houſes of the latter de- 

D dfeription 
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ſcription are in Wall-ſtreet, which is a 
e central ſituation, and contiguous to the 
Tontine Coffee - houſe. On the whole, a reſi- 
dence at this coffee - houſe is to be preferred, 
as you are always certain of ſociety if 
you with to remain in company. If the 
ſtranger has a family, and intends con- 
tinuing any time in this city, his beſt plan 
would be to take a houſe, or part of one : 
the ſituation Lwoukd prefer would be in one 
of thoſe ſtreets which run from the Broad 
Way down to the North River. Houſe 
rent is in general very high : butchers meat 
is much cheaper than in England, but infi- 
nitely inferior in quality; one cauſe of 

- which probably may be, that they do not 


give it time to come to perfection. Beeves 
are uſually killed at three and four years 
old, and ſheep proportionably early; in con- 
ſequence of which, theſe meats have not 
that conſiſtency, nor are their juices ſo high 
6 flavoured 
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flavoured as with us. Poultry is very abun⸗ 


dant and very cheap in this market; turkies 
and geeſe may be purchaſed for about 


half- a crown apiece; and fowls for a ſhil- 
ling: they are not however ſo well fed as 


in England. I did not ſee that abundance 


of game in the markets of this place that I 


expected. Their venifon is poor and taſte- 


leſs; without any of that ferine flavour, 


which diſtinguiſhes ours from ordinary 


| meats ; moſt of the haunches that I ſaw had 


not a ſingle ounce of fat. Fiſh is in gene- 
ral in great plenty and cheap: their ſea baſs 
is excellent. e 

In Hudſon's River, which runs from 


above Albany to New York, ſturgeon is 


caught in large quantities. With us, this 


fiſh is in ſome meaſure conſidered as a lux- 


ury ; it is here far otherwiſe, it being the or- 


dinary food of the common people in Al- 
bany : I have been informed, that as much 
'  D2 . | ſturgeon 
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ſturgeon may be purchaſed for fixpence as 
would ſerve a moderate ſized family for a 
| day. their neighbours in deriſion call it A,. 
bany Beef. The oyſters here are of an en- 
ormous ſize, indeed ſo much ſo as rather 
to excite diſguſt. They are cheap, but in 


my opinion want flavour, though the inha- 


bitants think highly of them. 


They relate at New Vork a ſingular in- 


ſtance of the ſagacity of lobſters. Previous 


to the American war, they were taken in 


large quantities near a place called Hell- 


gate; during the war they all on a ſudden | 
diſappeared, not one was to be found; they 
afterwards returned to their old ſtation, 
and were taken as before. It is thought that 
the firing of cannon which took place in 
that neighbourhood, during a ſea engage- 
ment, alarmed them fo much as to induce 

them to ſhift their quarters. 
It is rather fingular that in a country 
where 


o 
where farming is preferred to manufactures, 
butter ſhould bring an exorbitant price at 
market; eighteen pence ſterling a pound is 
about the average price of it; bread is 
cheaper than in England, but inferior in 
quality. N ew York is particularly to be 
noticed for its fruit market: pines, melons, 
peaches, and nectarines are in common 
uſe, melons and peaches particularly ſo; 
from three to {ix of the latter may be pur- 
chaſed for a penny: they are not however 
equal in flavour to thoſe in England; they 
participate too much of the nature of the 
apricot, being rather mealy: that ſpecies 
which is diſtinguiſhed x; the name of 
Cling-ſtone is to be preferred, as being more 
Juicy : the ſmall fruits are not ſo good, 

Icannot ſay much in favour of the wine s 
which are imported into this country, That 
which is in moſt general uſe is Madeira, at 
leaſt it is called by this name; it appears to 
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be a kind of Rheniſh, brought, by ma- 
nufacturing and compoling, to bear ſome | 
reſemblance to Madeira in colour and fla- 
vour. I conſider this wine as highly dele- 
terious; it poſſeſſing an acrid quality, which 
renders it very injurious to the ſtomach. 
For this you pay a York pound a gallon, or 
twelve ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling. You 
may occaſionally meet with good Madeira, 
but it is only at the houſes of a few of the 
principal merchants. Throughout America 
it is the cuſtom to drink this wine after 
dinner, in the ſame manner as Port or 
Claret are drank in other countries. 

Port wine is ſeldom uſed, it is therefore 
but indifferent ; it may be had for about ten 

ſhillings ſterling a gallon, 2 8 
As I am very partial to bottled porter, it 
was matter of mortification to me to find 
this article ſo dear, the retail price of it be- 
ing about half-a-crown a bottle; Engliſh 
draughp 
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| draught porter may be had for half the mo- 


' ney. They brew a liquor here and at Phi- 
ladelphia which they call porter; it is how- 
ever wretched heavy ſtuff. 
Spirituous liquors of all kinds are much 
cheaper than in England, there not exiſting 
the ſame cauſe for the impoſition of duties. 
New York is generally conſidered as the 
handſomeſt city in America, The public 
walk called the Battery, on the border of the 


North River, commands an extenſive pro- 


ſpect, comprehending part of Long Iſland, 


Governor's Iſland, Staten Iſland, and the 
Jerſey ſhore ; this view is highly intereſting. 


Long Iſland is in general well cultivated, 


but, like the other parts of York State, 


the ſoil is light and ſandy. Frequent par- 
ties are made at New York, to go a-par- 
tridge-ſhooting on this Iſland : the bird is 
in fact pretty much the ſame with our 
quail in ſize and colour, being x much ſmaller 
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than the partridge they abound every. 
_ where, 

There are in the environs of New Vork 
two places of public entertainment, much 
frequented in ſummer — Belvidere and 
Brandling's gardens. The former is a hand- 
ſome building, elegantly fined up, ſituated - 
on the Eaſt River; it is ſomewhat in the 
ſtyle of the coffee-houſe on the Mount at 
Liverpool. Here they drink, ſmoke, and diſ- 
cuſs the politics of the day. In America all 
ranks: of people ſmoke tobacco, not as with 
us from clay pipes, but rolled up in lengths 
of {1x or {even inches, and about the thick- 
neſs of a quill, which they call ſegars. 
The calculation of population has ever 
been liable to much error; but I ſhould ſup- 
poſe, that that of New Vork nien be 
rated at thirty thouſand. | 

The theatre in New Vork is a Aal 


baking the * perſons of very 
ordinary 
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ordinary talents in their profeſſion, with the 
exception of a Mrs. Melmoth, whoſe de- 
clamatory powers are conſiderable. This 
lady is known on the Engliſh and _ 
ſtages with reputation; but a difference wit 
the managers of one of the London theatr 


induced this heroine to hazard the nn, 


on; of the Atlantic, and truſt to perſonal merit 


for ſupport in a foreign land. 

The general medioerity of talents in the 
New York actors is however but lightly felt, 
as it is ceftainly a rei in the American 
charaQer, to have but little e 
either wit or humour. 


Silver money appears to be very hy 


in this place, but gold is rarely ſeen; all 
the payments at the banks are made in dol- 
lars. This coin, though a foreign one, is 
_ univerſally current through the States; be- 


ing that in which payments are made by 
the * for the flour they receive 


from 


. 
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from the Americans, which may be conſi- 
dered as the great ſtaple of the latter. The 
' value of a dollar in New York is equal to 
five ſhillings with us, though in England it 
would only paſs for four ſhillings and {ix- 
pence. ju | 
The ſilver current coins in New York are, 
| 6. d. 
A York ſhilling, value 0 7; ſterling 
A quarter dollar 1771 3 
A dollaeo '-= 5 0 
Hence it appears, that a dollar is eight 
ſhillings York currency. This currency is 
different in every State, a circumſtance that 
perplexes ſtrangers not a little, In Phila» 
delphia the dollar only rates at ſeven ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence ſterling, | 
The current copper coins are our half» 
pence, and thoſe which they call cents ; 
which are nearly of the ſame value. The 
cent derives its denomination from the pro- 
portion 


15-9; 
portion it bears to the integral coin the dol- 
lar, of which it is a hundredth part: it is 


coined in the United States, 

The Americans have it in contemplation 
to eſtabliſh a gold and ſilver coinage of their 
own; and it is ſaid that they only wait the 
termination of their conteſt 'with the In- 
dians, to turn their attention towards it. 

It has often been remarked, that the com- 
fort of private life is more invaded by little 
petty minute vexations, than by ſome 'of 
the weighty calamities of life. In this 
clals may be ranged the very unſatisfac- 
tory conduct of the maſters of inns, and of 
their underlings, in all the country parts of 
America. In travelling, no intereſt, no en- 
treaty will induce the landlord to accom- 
modate the ſtranger with a private room; 
well or ill, inelined to buſineſs or retire- | 
ment, tis all one, he muſt mingle with the 
promiſcuous herd whom chance has con- 

ducted 
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ducted to the ſame place; they muſt all be 
lumped together at dinner and ſupper, at one : 
common ordinary. It would be thought 
an infringement of democratic equality __ 
to hint a wiſh to the contrary.—If this be 
liberty, I diſclaim it! 

Conceive to yourſelf, how awkward muſt 
be the ſituation of a gentleman travelling 
with ladies under his protection, to be com- 
pelled to aſſociate with ſuch boors as one is 
liable to meet at an American inn! Believe 
me, that a galant man would have enough 
to do, in the courſe of the entertainment, to 
guard the hangs and eyes of his fair friends 2 
from the dangerous aſſault of knives and 
forks, preſented in every direction that awk- 
wardneſs could ſuggeſt. This neceſſity for 
joining mixed companies on the road is 
particularly diſagreeable to Engliſhmen. — 
The peculiar happineſs of the people of our 
mana” conſiſts in being what they call 

ſnug, 


n 
ſnug, which an Engliſhman can never be, 
if obliged to mix with large motley groupes. 
The very nature of ſnugneſs implies that 
which is ſmall, and ſelect; but, the princi - 
pal grievance conſiſts in being compelled to 
ſleep in a toom, in which there are proba- 
bly three or four beds, and where gueſts of 
various deſcriptions are huddled together in- 
diſcriminately. A man need not be overbur- 
thened with delicacy, to find this laſt cireum- 
ſtance a very heavy tax on his good humour, 
There is a ſtrange ſimilarity in all their 
meals at the inns. — Beef-ſteaks, ſpatch 
cocks, pickles, and coffee at breakfaſt, 
dinner, and tea, which is converted into 
the ſame meal as ſupper. — The coffee 
is, however, excluded from dinner. This 
is the eternal round, againſt which it would 
be in vain to proteſt. As to» giving diree- 
tions for any particular diſh, it is entirely 
out of the queſtion ; this would be an at- 
ut 3 tempt 
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tempt to influerice their eſtabliſhed modes, 
which is certain of being reſiſted. Thoſe 
who have been accuſtomed to inns and 
landlords in England, do not very eaſily 
digeſt this line of conduct: they think that, 
if willing to pay, they have a right to com- 
mand that which is agreeable to them; and 
that if a gentleman were even accommo- 
dated with a ſingle-bedded room, it would 
not have an ab/o/ute tendency to overturn 
their republican conſtitution, Theſe are 
prejudices, however, of which they would 
very ſoon be corrected. The landlord of 
an American country inn is uſually a moſt 
important perſonage ; whether he be a cap- 
tain, major, or colonel (and he is generally 
intitled one of the three), he rules with 
arbitrary ſway ; and however little he, or 
the people under him, ſtudy your conve- 


nience, he would take it in high dudgeon 
if you abated a tittle of that reſpect which 


(47 ) | 2M 
he thinks due to the rank he aſſumes. You 
would naturally expect, that, as a counter- 


poiſe to theſe inconveniences, one would ul- 
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timately find moderate charges—ſome kind . 
of recompenſe. The caſe is far other wiſe; 5 
their demands are exorbitant; and ſhould 
you attempt to remonſtrate, a ſneering look | 
ſeems to ſay, * Help yourſelf if you can. 
Vou will probably think it ſtrange, but it 
is literally a fact, that I could be accommo- 
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dated at a genteel coffee-houſe in London 

for two-thirds of the expence I have been 

charged at one of thoſe paltry inns. Vou 

occaſionally meet with better uſage, but 

ſuch is the general treatment on the Ameri- 
can roads. 

I-ſhall cloſe this letter with one piece of 
ſerious advice to every gentleman who emi- | 4 
grates to America, which is, to avoid ſpecu- ; 
lating in the American funds, About three 
or four years ago, by the manceuvres of 


ſome 


181] 

ſome perſons at New York, they roſe cons 
fiderably beyond par; there was a kind of 
rage for purchaſing, as in- the caſe of our 
South Sea ſcheme; every man looked to 
treble his tock—when, lo! the bubble burſt; 
and Rocks fell one-half in three days, in- 
volving hundreds in diſtreſs. This affair . 
made a conſiderable eclat at the time: fome 
of the leaders in the plan were committed 
to priſon, and one of the principal [ believe 
yet remains there. 

I remember ſome time before this, that I 


was in company in England, when a gen- 
tleman was deſcribing the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the American ſtocks, and recommending 
to a common friend of ours to purchaſe, 
I urged, on the contrary, that the preſent 
favourable appearance muft be fallacious, 
that one could not with confidence look to 

| the permanence of an extraordinary riſe in 
ſtocks, in any country, unleſs that riſe were 
founded 


( 49 ) 
founded on a great ſurplus of money, a 
highly flouriſhing ſtate of commerce and 
manufactures, and the enjoyment of peace; _ oe 
none of which contributed to caufe the 
American riſe; This advice prevailed, and 
my friend ſaved that half of his motley, 
which would have been loſt had he ſpecus 
lated, 0 


I knew fome Engliſh gertiemen at New 
Vork, who had various ſtock-jobbing en- 
gagements at the time. They fulfilled their 


part, by accepting the ſtock at its reduced 
value, but could not prevail on thoſe to 
whom they had ſtipulated to make it over, 
to receive it on the ſame terms; This gave 


riſe to ſuits at law, which were not termi · 

nated when J left the country; It ſhould 

appear from hence, that ſtock-jobbing con- ig 
tracts are not illegal as with us. 
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LETTER IV. 


DEAR SIR, 


12 Sept. 1794. 
Tn E diſtance 1 * New Vork to Phila- 

1 delphia is about ninety-ſix miles; the greateſt 
= part of the road lies through the province 
of Jerſey. On leaving New York, you croſs 

\ a ferry a mile and a half in breadth, and 

land on the Jerſey coaſt, where there are 

ages ready at ſtated hours to convey you 

to Philadelphia. A journey through this 

country is pleaſing, as preſenting a ſcene of 

high cultivation, Some of the greateſt 

- farmers in the States reſide here. It is fur- 

ther intereſting, as Tecalling to memory 

i many of the principal actiens in the late 
4 I war, which were fought in this country, 


You paſs through Princetown, where there 
— 3 £04 is 


K : 
is a college, and Trenton, where Waſhing= 


ton captured eleven hundred Heſſians. My 


curioſity had been much excited by the ac- 
counts I had received of Philadelphia, of 


which I had formed a high idea. To ſee a 


city which had been conſtructed on a regu- 
lar plan, whoſe ſtreets cut each other at 
right angles, would be to me a novelty; 
but the view of it was far from gratifying 
my expectation— this very regularity, after 
a ſhort time, gives it an air of ſanteneſs that 
fatigues. Philadelphia is the preſent ſeat of 
government, which will be removed from 
hence, aſter the year 1800, to the new city 
of Waſhington, which is at preſent con- 
ſtructing in Virginia, on the banks of the 
river Potowmac, a navigable branch of the 
Chefapeak. This city is, in my opinion, by 


no means ſo apreeable for a place of reſi- 


dence as New Vork; the influence of the 
| Quakers, which is conſiderable, renderitig 


E 2 the 


C 9 ) 
the manners of the inhabitants more format 
than at New Vork. This ſect of perſons 
intended, when 1 was in that city, to uſe 


every effort to induce Congreſs to ſuppreſs : 
the Theatre, attributing the plague, or yel- 
low fever, which afflicted that place in the- 
Summer and Autumn of laſt year, to the 
anger of the Deity, on account of the en- 
couragement which had been given to ſo 


profane an entertainment. Peace to their 


pious errar! The performers had removed 


to. Baltimore on account of the diſorder, 
This diſorder, which cauſed ſuch a ravage 
among the human ſpecies in this city, - has 
been attributed to various cauſes. The 
medical men were as uſual divided in opi- 
nion ;—ſome attributed it to the efluvia 
ariſing from a cargo of damaged coffee 
which had been landed from the Weſt- 
Indies; others declared that it was indige- 
nous, and had its 9rigin in the city, pro- 


ceeding 


. 

cieeding from the neceſſary houſes there 
not having proper ſewers to carry off the 
ordure ; whilſt others aſſerted that the in- 
fection was brought there by the crew of a 
French veſſel from one of the Weſt India 
iſlands. Among opinions ſo different, it is 


not for me to offer any. I arrived in Phi- 
ladelphia about five weeks after its ceſſa- 
tion; it was remarked that the French and 
Negroes ſuffered leaſt by the diſorder, pro- 


bably from ſome . in their mode 


of living. 

At the commencement of the diſorder, it 
was eſtimated that the city of Philadelphia 
contained about 56000 inhabitants; of theſe 
one half are ſuppoſed to have fled to the 
country, after the diſorder had made ſome 
progreſs. When it ſubſided, a calculation 
was made of thoſe who had periſhed ; it was 


found that their number amounted to 4040, 


a dreadful mortality out of 28000, in the 
wn BY: courſe 
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fields for want of reception, It was a com- 


64 ) 
courſe of three months. Whilſt ſome of the 


citizens diſtinguiſbed themſelves by a do- 


gree of intrepid humanity, it is to be regret- 
ted that too many were guilty of the moſt 


. 


narrow | ſelfiſhneſs. The » deareſt» connec- 


tions of ſocial life were but a frail ſecurity 


for attention at ſuch a criſis. Huſbands 


and wives, childten and parents, mutually 
deſerted each other. Families who were 
uninfected, frequently cloſed their doors to 


.eut off all communication, There were 


even inſtances of reſpectable tradeſmen, 
from want of buſineſs, wandering into the 
country in queſt of laborious. employment 
to ſupport exiſtence, Neither did the coun- 
try afford that aſylum which was expected; 


a ſew characters, touched by the diſtreſſes to 


which humanity is incident, were however 
found, who gave general admiſſion to the 
wretched fugitives : many periſhed in the 
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mon uſage in villages twenty miles round 
Philadelphia, as ſoon as a ſtranger) appeared 
whom they ſuſpected to come om the 
eity, to ruſh out with pitchforks and other 
ruſtie inſtruments, and drive them away 
with imprecations and menaces. 


In the cities and great towns, a body of | 
militia kept guard i in all the avenues of ap- 


proach, to repel thoſe who would not take 
an oath that they had not been in Philadel- 
phia for a certain time, The uſual ſymp- 
toms of this diſorder were, a yelowneſs over 


the face and body, and in moſt cafes a black | 


; vomit, Mm 
40 I never could underſtand that any reme- 
dy was diſcovered. which could be deemed 


a ſpecific, Every phyſician confulted his 


oven genius and experience, and had re- 
courſe to bleeding, bliſtering, and the admi- 


niſtration of mercury as be judged > 


ent. It may give ſome idea af the f 
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virulence of this diſorder, when it is men- - 
tioned, that many phyſicians were them 
ſeves in the liſt of the fugitives, It ſeems 
to have been diſeriminated from the plague 
by one circumſtance, namely, that ſome 
perſons were viſited by more than one at- 
tack.” bneſe 
_ - Strange as it may appear, a gentleman of 
great humanity, who remained in the city, 
declared that the ſight of a regular funeral 
gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction he had ex- 
periended for a length of time; he conclud- 
ed from thence, that the diſorder muſt have 
abated conſiderably, by permitting friends 
to pay the laſt duty to a departed connection. 
Previous to this, the bodies had been flung 
indiſeriminately into large graves in the 
town and neighbourhood. The wife of a 
mam in the vicinity of Philadelphia was 
ſeized *with this diſorder ; the huſband, 
wholly regardleſs of the endearing connec- 
oe areas * tion 
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45 
tion which ſubſiſted between them, left her 
to receive ſuch aſſiſtance as chance might 
offer, after having given previous directions 
to have her coffin made; the wife ſtrug- 
gled through, and recovered. The huſband 
' teturned, fell a victim to the fever, and 
was buried in the very coffin he had in- 
tended for his wife. This circumſtance 
was, with much appearance of reaſon, deems 
ed a ſtroke of providential juſtice. 
The markets of this city are furniſhed 
abundantly, the price of proviſions is much 

the fame as at New York; the charges at 

| the boarding-houſes are however almoſt | 
univerſally higher, the uſual rates being 
from ſeven to eight dollars a week. Wood 
for firing is an article extremely dear both 
at this place and at New York. This ariſes 
from the high price of labour. The inns 
and hotels of this place are very indiffe- 
rent ; the City Coffee-houſe in Sduth Second 
2 |  frreet, 
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ſtreet, is the uſual place of reſort; it is 
without exception, in its appearance, the 
moſt gloomy and forbidding reſidence 
that I have met with. It is at this coffee- 
houſe that the ſailing and arrival of veſſels 
are regiſtered. There is, I was latterly in- 
formed, a better hotel at one extremity of 
the town, but its ſituation is inconvenient, 
Philadelphia is built on the River Delaware, 
at the diſtance of 150 miles from the ſea; 
us trade is very conſiderable. How far it 
may be affected by founding the new city 
of Waſhington, time alone can' determine. 
The heat of this city is ſaid to be extreme 
in Summer, at which ſeaſon the principal 
inhabitants retire to their country reſidences, 
There are many pleaſant villages within 
twenty miles of Philadelphia, where a 
ſtranger may be agreeably accommodated. 
Too much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of the 
religious toleration that prevails in this 


country, 


(9) 
country. Whether this proceeds from a 
great ſtock of religion, or à {mall one. 
the great Supreme can alone determine. Ig 


is however attended with beneficial effecta. 
L heard of a ſingular inftance of it whilſt at 
Philadelphia: A methodift chapel was ta 
be founded; the clergy. of all the different 
ſes aſſiſted its miniſter in laying the firſt 
ſtone, It were to be wiſhed that it were 
poſſible to. imitate this line of conduct in 
this country ;—this is however I believe 
impoſſible. Politics have with us got im- 
plicated with religion; nor can it, aſter a 
conteſt and jealouſy. of ſo long ftanding, be 
deemed an improper caution in our govern- 
ment, to require from thoſe who are to en- 
ter on places of power and truſt, an occa - 
ſional act of conformity with the eltabbihed | 
religion. 
The ſtreets of Philadelphia are 3 
from their relative ſituatisn with reſpect 
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to the high ſtreet as North Firſt Street, 
North Second Street, &c. The original 
plan of Penn, the founder of this city, has 
not been completed, as there are ſeveral lots 
towards the river Schuylkill, which have 
not been built on. Froſts in Winter often 
ſet in with great ſeverity in the river Dela- 
ware, ſo as to prevent veſſels from ſailing 
till towards Spring. New York does not 
labour under this diſadvantage, as it is not 


above twenty miles from the ſea; its har- 


bour is almoſt always open. | 
"There is a cuſtom prevails at Philadel- 
phia, which in ſome degree operates as a 
check on the conduct of captains of paſſage 
veſſels, which is, for the paſſengers to raw 

up an advertiſement, to be inſerted in one of 
the public prints, declaring their ſatisfac- 
tion with the captain's conduct during the 
voyage; when they refuſe to do this, it af- 
os his character. 


LETTER 


( 61. } 
RET TER V. 


DEAR SIR, 
Tae Sept. 1794. 


Taz E new inland State of Kentucky lies 
ſouthweſt of Pennſylvania, and is watered 
by the great river Ohio. From all the ac- 
counts I could receive in America (and I 
was inquiſitive on the ſubject), I have rea- 
ſon to believe that it is ſuperior in ſoil to 
every other of the States. But in ſpeaking 
of it, we muſt conſider it as a deſart; its 
cultivation is ſo comparatively ſmall. If 2 
man can relinquiſh ſociety, this State I 
mould think would better ſuit the views of 
one who emigrates for agricultural purpoſes, 
than any other; its ſoil is ſaid to be rich 
and deep, and its climate, tempered by local 
circumſtances, to be peculiarly acceptable. wy 

The 


(@ ) 
The Alleganny mountains, which the 
Americans term the ſpinal bone of America, 


border on this country, But having men- 


tioned the goodneſs of the ſoil, and the 


comparative temperature of the climate, it 
is td be remarked, that it labours under the 
ſame diſadvantages, with reſpect to eſtabliſn- 
ment, with the other States. —It is equally 
difficult to grub the trees here as elſewhere; 
labour is equally dear, and the ſame noxious 
vapours are to be dreaded wherever new 


earth is turned up. Its peculiar diſadvan- 


tages are, its inland ſituation, which in a 


great mea ure excludes it from a market for 


its produce, and muſt prove, tilb a more ex- 


ended population takes place, a perpetual 


barrier to any beneficial recompence for 
labour. Did the Ohio run eaſtward in- 
ſtead of ſouthward, it would be otherwiſe. 


The next is, that the Indians are at war at 
this very period with the Ameticans, for the 


country 
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country bordering on the Ohio. Thoſt 


who have hitherto inhabited Kentucky, are 
a hardy race of men, of the lower claſs of | 


the Iriſh, rendered ferocious by the conſtant 


alarms they are ſubject to from the intoady 


of the Indians. 

War is carried on, on both 3 with _ 
moſt unrelenting animoſity : the continual 
conſlicts they ſuſtain, it defence of their 
families and property, have rendered theſe 


people as ſavage as thoſe they encounter; 


they neither give nor take quarter, nor is 


it unfrequent among them to make parties 


to hunt the Indians, and return exulting 
from a ſucceſsful expedition, in which they 
have brought off ſcalps and other trophies, 
in the ſame manner as ſportſmen with us 
after the fortunate run of a fox. * 
How far ſuch friends, or ſuch enemies, 
can be acceptable as neighbours, they can 
beſt 
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beſt determine, who think of Aang 


themſelves in that country. 

Among the paradoxes of the day, one g ol 
the moſt extraordinary to my apprehenſion 
is, that this ſhould have been ſelected as a 
place of ſettlement, by ſome modern philo- 
ſophers who have emigrated. The inroads 
of uncultivated ſavages can but ill accord 


with the calm purſuit- of Philoſophers, 


Were I to form a conjecture on this ſubject, 
it would be, that after the edge of curioſity 
is ſomewhat blunted, and the inconveniences 
of an infant ſettlement experienced, theſe 


perſons will firſt retreat to the cultivated 


States, and finally return to their native 
country. Thoſe who cultivate ſcience for 


the advantage of mankind, ought to have 
eaſe, leiſure, and a favourable ſituation, 
none of which can be found in Kentucky ; 
they. can have no ſociety but among them- 

ſelves; 


( 65 F 

lelves, and it is not always that philoſophers 
make the beſt ſociety; to each other, nor 
will it be long before they miſs che conve- 


-niences to which they 10 been accuſ- 


tomed, 

Though I do not admire, the politic of 
thoſe. literary characters who cannot diſ- 
cover liberty in England, and who appear 


to have ſhaken off the reſtraints of civil ſo- 


eiety (which we voluntarily ſubmit to, to 


increaſe our happineſs), to return to a ſtate 
of nature, I feel a reſpect for ſcience, and 


its profeſſors even in the wilderneſs. Of 
one point I wiſh them to be ſenſible; that 
permanent admiration is no trait in the 
American character. 2 3 

A new race of men have within theſe 
few years ſtarted up in America, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of land. Jobbers, Theſe 
. perſons, by. themſelves, or agents, purchaſe 


large tracts gf land on ſpeculation... Many 


F have 
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have bought in at the rate of 4d. and 66. 
an acre, what they have afterwards diſpoſed 
of at the rate of a dollar, Large fortunes 
Have been acquired in this manner ; but it 
requires conſiderable judgment in land, and 
an accurate knowledge of a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, to make fuch purchaſes as will 
turn to account. Thoſe who thus ſpecu- 
late, rely on the probable chance of quick 


population from emigration. One bad con- 


ſequence immediately reſults from this to the 
United States, by rendering thoſe lands in 


the neighbourhood of cultivated tracts, too 
dear for ordinary purchaſers, who are from 
hence compelled to. Tetire into the back 


country to make cheap purchaſes; a circum- 
ſtance that prevents that cloſe connected 
fituation which would increaſe the general 
ſtrength, at the fame time that it would 


contribute to the more comfortable accom- 


modation of individuals. 


(6 ) 

As many ingenious artiſans and mechanics 
have left England, with the idea of riſing 
quickly to affluence, 1 Os Hm on 
the ſubject. 

Moſt of theſe perſons, on their aue in 
America, are aſtoniſhed that they do not 
get immediate employment; they had been 
| taught to believe, that manufacturers and 


engage them. 0 


Their want of ſucceſs may be a 


to two cauſes; one, that there are but few 
manufactories in America, in general they 


depend on England for ſupply; the other, 


that in a country like England, where manu- 
factures and mechanics have been brought 
to ſuch a degree of perfection, there has in 


conſequence enſued a drvjfon of labour, which 8 


renders a man only competent to one parti- 


cular branch of a trade: wherever this is 


the caſe, the workman would not ſtand the 
F 2 ; ſmalleſt 


— 


tradeſmen would vie with each other to 
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ſmalleſt chance for employment in America, | 


. as a man muſt know every part of a trade, 
or he is uſeleſs, There are, as I have al- 


ready mentioned, few manufactories few 
perſons having the ability to riſk the ex- 
pence of extenſive workſhops, and the va- 
rious tools and machines that ſuch under- 
takings require; at the ſame time being 
ſenſible how inferior their commodities 
muſt be to thoſe of England, and that their 
whole manufacture might be arreſted in its 
progreſs, by the deſertion of a principal 
workman, whoſe loſs it would probably be 


a length of time before they could ſupply. 
Indeed moſt of the workmen who have 


been ſo fortunate as to make a little money 
retire into the back countries, where they 
can have land cheap, preferring the activity 
of a farming life, to the ſedentary employ- 


ment of an artiſan in a city. It is, beſides, 


moro reputable in an agricultural country, 
er | | - 2 and 


/ 
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and holds out a better proſpect of decent 


eſtabliſhment for a family. Few ſhips re- 


turn to England, Scotland, or Ireland, which 
do not carry back ſome of thoſe unfortu- 
nate adventurers, who are many of them 
obliged to make up the expence of the paſ- 
ſage, by diſpoſing of the implements of 
their trade. The only workman that 1 
know of who could be certain 'of employ- 
ment is a carpenter ; there is an univerſal 
demand for his labour in all parts. 

As to thoſe unhappy people called re- 
demptioners, who ſtipulate to pay for their 
paſſage by years of ſervitude, it is to be 
regretted that the juſtice of nations ſhould 


permit ſuch iniquitous contracts. This 
claſs of people are treated worſe than the 


negroes ; the maſter knows that he has but 
a temporary property in them, and is there- 
fore determined to extract the utmoſt pro- 


fit from their labour while they are ſubject 
1 7 to 
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=; to him. Attention to his intereſt, ſecures 
better treatment to his negroes; ſhould 
they die in conſequence of hard uſage, it is 
ſo much money loſt. 

The country people in America are in- 
genious at ſupplying their own wants; the 
ſame man can often act as carpenter, maſon, 
and farrier, weave, make ſhoes, and even 
ſaddles and bridles hat we vulgarly term 
a jack of all trades, is the man for the people 
in the country. The great number of theſe 
renders workmen who are ſtrangers unne- 
ceſſary. 55 | 
Ihhe diſadvantage which a man who emi- 
grates, and turns ſhopkeeper without con- 
nections in the country, labours under, is 
this, that by the time he comes to know 
who are perſons of credit and regonubllity, 
he has loſt his property. 
Whatever has been ſaid as matter of ad- 


vice to the gentleman who emigrates, will 
3 * More. 


„ 1 
more or leſs apply to the little farmer. Such 
a man having made his little purchaſe, hur- 


ties into the woods with his family: to 


him ſociety is but a ſecondary object; he 
toils inceſſantly till his labour is probably 
arreſted by the ague ; this diſorder is very 


prevalent in America, and ſeldom fails to 
attack thoſe who turn up new ground, 


or are in damp fituations. Thoſe who 
have been afflicted with this diſorder, well 
know how enervating it is, and that it ren- 


ders a man incapable of any kind of em- 


ployment. Thus he probably languiſhes for 


months on a bed of ſickneſs, incapables of 


any exertion, though his hopes of a harveſt 
were dependent on it. | 

The conſequence of this diſorder might 
be regarded as highly afflitive, even if 
confined to the maſter of the family ; how 
much more when it is conſidered (ag 
uſually happens) as extending to the wife 


and 


(590) 
and children! The beſt remedy for this 
complaint 1s certainly a ſtrong generous 


wine; but how are the finances of our little 
farmer to ſuſtain the expence of adminiſter- 
ing ſuch a remedy to a whole family ? 
When I have beheld the pale, languid, ema- 
ciated countenances of ſuch people who : 
could with difficulty crawl about to per- 
form the moſt ordinary duties of a family, 
It was impoſſible not to draw a mental com- 
pariſon between them and a family of the 
ſame condition in England. 
The former paying no rent and few taxes 
are poor; the latter paying rent and heavy 
taxes are comparatively rich ;—the former, 
uncertain of a market for their produce, 
want that ſtimulus which is neceſſary to 
every exertion ; the latter, certain of a 
market, reckon infallibly on produce and 
money as mutually convertible—In fine, 
the former, in the courſe of their culture, 
imbibe 


A989) 
imbibe diſeaſe at every pore; whilſt to the 
latter, labour brings along with it at once 
health and wealth. Independent of what 
1 have mentioned, the inconveniences of an 
infant ſettlement in America are many: 
if a horſe or cow are wanting, it often re- 
quires the labour of half a day to recover 
them. From the want of incloſures, the 
animal frequently ſtrays into the woods, 
and is often loſt; nor has the farmer any 
other guide to a recovery than what he 
finds in the noiſe of a bell ſuſpended at the 
neck of tht animal. Add to this the want 
of animal manure, which, from the exten» 
live range of the cattle, and the ſcantineſs of | 
ſoc proves of no account. 

Not will the loſs of his former little PEW 
be unfelt by the little farmer; at feſtive meet- 
ings in America, all his pleaſantries, his tra- 
ditionary jokes, and his good things, which 


were wout to ſet his village club-room 1 in a 
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wife and five or ſix children, 


„„ 

roar, would all be unfelt, nor excite a ſingle 
rifible muſcle in the countenance of the for- 
mal American. Wit and humour are very 
local; American wit conſiſts in making 2 
highly advantageous ſale of a horſe or a farm 
—and humour, in faying quarter-hour graces 
before and after meals. Let the Engliſhman 
of the condition in life I have deſcribed, 
who wiſhes to emigrate, pauſe for a mo- 
ment; let him reflect, that the ſtep he is 
about to take will be deciſive, and that a 
man of the lower order, who is encumbered 
with a family*, croſſes the Atlantic but once 
For ſuch a man there is no retreat. 
Again I addreſs the country gentleman who 


plans to emigrate. I with him to recollect, 


that without extraordinary exertions of in- 


Nete.—I could not help ſmiling at the 
American definition of à man of family — 
With them it ſignifies one who has got a 


duſtry, 
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duſtry, little can be expected from American 


culture; that many circumſtances combine to 
impede it, and that the ſame exertion. made 
at home would be more certain of its reward 


by an increafe of property. Does a rediic- 


tion of circumſtances induce ſuch a man to 
emigrate through a falſe pride? Let him 
conſider that England is a large ſcene; that 
in no country can he ſo well arrange him- 


ſelf as in this; and that from the quantity 


of landed property always ready to be diſ- 
poſed of, it can never be more than the 
work of a few weeks to ſettle himſelf 
ſuitably—He can then begin life afreſh, 
equally well as though he had paſſed over 
to a new world, He can ſuit his ſociety 


to his circumſtances, and, in a new {ituation, 


_ commence his plan of œconomy without 


the pain of being feen to deſcend. Has he 
lived in the north, let him turn his face 


to the ſouth—in the ſouth, to the north. 


That 
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That man is ill qualified for American lo- 


ciety, whom pride induces to emigrate, 


when the commoneſt artiſan would not 
heſitate to look him ſteadily in the face, and 


inform him that he was his equal. He who 
would emigrate from ſuch a motive, might 
be compared to one who, endeavouring to 
avoid the ſting of a waſp, would ſeek re- 
fuge among bee-hives. Let the man whe 
ſeeks to avoid partial inconvenience by ſuch 
a ſep, be impreſſed with one truth, namely, 
that mortification in ane inſtance, may pre- 


"clude mortifications in others. 


But, it may be aſked, ought no deſcrip- 
tion of perſons to emigrate? The reply is 
obvious — The guilty me, and the very 


unfortunate 2, though the prej udices of 


the natives are too apt to confound the lat- 


ter with the former. Sad Io | 
3 Believe me to be, &c. 
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= THE END. 


